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Innocently enough, I asked a group of eminent Philadelphians on one occasion what they thought of Pittsburgh. Answer: "Pittsburgh? Where's that?"' Then came howls of laughter.4 Indeed, Philadelphia is ,apt to think that anybody beyond the Schuylkill is a red Indian.
In the Philadelphia suburbs, set in an autumnal landscape so ripe and misty that it might have been painted by Constable, in Germantown and Chestnut Hill and along the Main Line, lives an oligarchy more compact, more tightly and more complacently entrenched than any in the United States, with the possible exception of that along the north shore of Long Island. But Long Island, whether in fact or not, gives a seasonal impression, an impression of being a summer refuge, and its more affluent millionaires maintain establishments in town too. The Main Line lives on the Main Line all the year around. It stretches on either side of the right of way of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to Paoli, for about forty miles. It is one of the few places in the country where it doesn't matter on what side of the tracks you are. These are very superior tracks. The aristocracy of Chestnut Hill and Germantown (not strictly on the Main Line) is perhaps more civilized and dignified; I heard one member murmur ironically, "We went slumming for the first time in years last night . . . dined with people on the Main Line." The plain fact of the matter is that the Main Line- has a deplorable icing of nouveau riche. One of its most conspicuous recent Timons started life as a trolley-car motorman in Indiana. Shades of Drexels, Biddies, Cassatts! What does the whole Main Line believe in most? Privilege.
Main Line or non-Main Line, Philadelphia maintains some remarkable atavisms. There is the City Troop, the pre-Revolutionary regiment which is the escort of every president of the United States who visits the city. It gritted its teeth when Roosevelt came along. There is the Assembly, the rules of which are stricter than those of Buckingham Palace, and which can be compared to nothing in America except, possibly, the St. Cecilia Society in Charleston. Boat racing still survives, and so does cricket. I asked a gentleman who might have stepped out of the ruins of Persepolis why cricket had declined. "Because," he answered dryly, "America consists today of people who want to be at bat all the time." Then there are the clubs, like the Sunday Breakfast Club, which of course meets on Wednesday evenings, the Racquet Club (of some 1,100 members perhaps a dozen voted for Roosevelt in 1944), and the Union League (not Union League "club"), where every member must attest that he has never voted for anybody not a Republican, and above all the Philadelphia Club, which admirable institution is the holy of holies, the inner hall of halls. There are stories, doubtless apocryphal, of grim millionaires who died in anguish, after years of bruising their knuckles
4 Later I repeated this to a stanch citizen of Pittsburgh, who replied, "Philadelphians? Oh, them!"